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Statement of Faith 


We believe in God, the Eternal Spirit, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our Father, and to his deeds we testify: DURHAM N C 
p Ne Ly 


VEC 18 1959 


He calls the worlds into being, 
creates man in his own image 
and sets before him the ways of life and death. 


He seeks in holy love to save all people from aimlessness and sin. 


He judges men and nations by his righteous will 
declared through prophets and apostles. 


In Jesus Christ, the man of Nazareth, our crucified and risen Lord, 
he has come to us 
and shared our common lot, 
conquering sin and death 
and reconciling the world to himself. 


He bestows upon us his Holy Spirit, 
creating and renewing the church of Jesus Christ, 
binding in covenant faithful people of all ages, tongues, and 
races. 


He calls us into his church 
to accept the cost and joy of discipleship, 
to be his servants in the service of men, 
to proclaim the gospel to all the world 
and resist the powers of evil, 
to share in Christ’s baptism and eat at his table, 
to join him in his passion and victory. 


He promises to all who trust him 
forgiveness of sins and fullness of grace, 
courage in the struggle for justice and peace, 
his presence in trial and rejoicing, 
and eternal life in his kingdom which has no end. 


Blessing and honor, glory and power be unto him. AMEN. 


The General Synod of the United Church of Christ has approved this Statement of Faith 
and encouraged its use in congregational worship, in private devotions and for purposes 
of study. Copies may be secured at 25¢ for 12 (minimum), 50¢ for 50; 75¢ per 100 
from Outlook Publishers, 512 East Main St., Richmond 19, Virginia. 






































Letters to the Editors 





“Free from Worldly Care and Ambition” 





Minister's Salary 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

More on “Calls” (not salary only)! 
(OvuTLOOK, Nov. 9, Dec. 7.) Part of a min- 
ister’s call is a stipend, as well as other 
forms of support, to keep a minister (and 
his family) free from worldly care (and 
worldly ambition). If any man deliberate- 
ly kept his family in an impoverished 
condition, we would all condemn him. If 
a minister does this, we are supposed to 
rise up and call him blessed. If a group 
of people conspired to keep a man im- 
poverished or tied to purse strings we 
would suspect them of subversive activity. 
Some congregations and presbyteries in- 
advertently enter into such a conspiracy 
of silence, secrecy, ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. 

When a minister talks about this prob- 
lem he hears a certain “economic bit of 
inquiry” as to whether that is all he’s 
in the ministry for. This is obviously 
not so since he has entered a low-salaried 
field and stays in a low-pay era, and does 
not jump to the high salaried baits. Some 
ministers, true, are poor or mediocre, but 
they should be dismissed or paid a living 
wage; not blackmailed by low salary into 
moving. This has become an almost offi- 
cial practice. 

One recent presbytery report indicates 
that anything less than $4800/yr. is sub- 
standard and that $5700/yr. should be 
minimum; another major denomination 
suggests $6400/yr. It is hard to recruit 
ministers in our area at $6000/yr. and two 
who are coming are coming at a cut in 
salary with no possibility of raises for 
several years. Praise God! 

We are finally paying missionaries 
$3600/yr. and couples $7200/yr. where the 
standards of living are low and the cost 
of living is high (as with the price of 
canned hot hogs in Congo, 60¢ for a can 
of four). 

A minister can be paid too much. His 
support should require him to practice 
stewardship (not hardship) and make 
economic decisions. Also, he should be 
paid enough so that he can make economic 
decisions. The only decision some can 
make is as to which bill he will “welsh” 
on this month. This is the making of a 
moral leader? 

CurARLES C. TALLEY. 
Manchester, Maryland. 

P. S. I would like to say “Amen” to the 
policy of no fees, honoraria, etc., for fu- 
nerals and/or weddings or any other crea- 
ture, beyond supporting the minister to 
do the work of the Lord and his church. 


Ministerial Boundaries 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The outburst of Mr. F. B. McDowell, of 
Tecumseh, Oklahoma, (OvuTLOOK, Nov. 30) 
would be laughable if it were not serious. 

I would not question Mr. McDowell in 
anything he might say about theology, but 
when he talks on medical subjects he is 
just plain silly. 

When he has practiced medicine for 
fifty years or so, or if he will read the 
medical journals of the last fifty years, he 
will find out some facts: 

(1) There have always been, and there 
will always be, doctors who will make 
pronouncements on any subject, whether 
they are qualified to do so, or not, just 


as there are ministers who make pro- 
nouncements about subjects about which 
they know nothing. 

(2) What was supposed to be an es- 
tablished fact 20 years ago, now is known 
to be fallacious. For example, it used to be 
that the various nephritides, because there 
was albumen in the urine, were compared 
to diabetes mellitus, and were treated by 
withholding meat from the diet, as sugar 
is withheld in diabetes. Now because there 
is so much loss of protein in nephritis the 
protein intake is increased to make up 
for the loss. 

(3) When I was a young man the ad- 
vocates of prohibition used to go around 
showing pictures and charts of what would 
happen to a person who drank alcoholic 
beverages. Now it is Known that it is 
not what a man drinks, but how much. 
The use of a LITTLE alcohol is known, ex- 
cept to ardent prohibitionists, to be one 
of the best tonics there is for people over 
45. 

(4) I could go on indefinitely; but I 
think you get my point. Let the ministers 
stick to their theology, and let the silly 
doctors get up and make their pronounce- 
ments. 

EpwIin P. McLEAN. 
Brownsville, Texas. 


LeCraw Footnote 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

For several months the accompanying 
clipping [see below] has been gracing the 
bulletin board in our office. Not until I 
read in THE OUTLOOK the article, “Talka- 
tive Visitor .. .” (OUTLOOK, Nov. 30) did 
I have any idea who LeCraw was. I 
thought you might also be amused, and 
horrified by the clipping. ... 

JAMES B. HARRISON. 
Boulder, Colo. 

Mr. LeCraw praised South Korea as 
“a tremendous Christian country.” He 
said there are 300 Presbyterian churches 
in Seoul alone, including the world’s larg- 
est, with more than 5,000 members. 

“There aren’t many Communists in 
South Korea,” he said. “The South Ko- 
reans simply shoot them when they find 
them.”—Atlanta Journal € Constitution. 

That’s the Christian way. 

—THE NEw YORKER. 


Likes Loyalty Oath 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I was surprised and distressed to see 
in your issue of Nov. 30 that you commend 
the 17 educational institutions of higher 
learning that have refused to accept ben- 
efits of the National Defense Education 
Act which requires students accepting 
loans to swear that they are not Commu- 
nists or the equivalent, rather than com- 
mending the 1,365 colleges and univer- 
sities that do accept it on these terms. 

It seems to me that a great source of 
our national peril is that we subsidize 
our enemies at the national expense, and 
that a law is good which endeavors to 
prevent it, and that we should condemn 
any institution, no matter how large or 
famous it may be, which is in the control 
of men who are unwilling to cooperate 
with efforts to prevent the misuse of 
Federal funds. 

Wo. Cooper CUMMING. 
Hugo, Oklahoma. 








































NO PAPER NEXT WEEK in view of annual 
omission of last December issue. 





Standard Procedure 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

No one who has been assigned to the 
foreign service or who has attended gov- 
ernment intelligence and counter-intelli- 
gence schools of any nation will doubt for 
a moment the purported statement of 
Russell A. Langelle, U.S. Embassy se- 
curity official, Moscow, to the effect that 
the Russians are attempting to “pene- 
trate” the American Embassy in Moscow 
(Associated Press, Washington, D.C., Oc- 
tober 26, 1959). 

What he didn’t say and what the Amer- 
ican people in general do not know, but 
should, is that the governments of every 
great power and most secondary ones are 
trying continuously to do the same thing. 

This is Standard Operating Procedure, 
otherwise known as “old hat” to the in- 
formed everywhere. Spying is an essen- 
tial ingredient of the present Cold War 
and is as old as the nation-state system 
itself. Governments, not only spy upon 
their “opponents,” but also upon their 
“friends.” The “cloak & dagger” system 
is not something reserved for the “Mafia.” 
It is one of the weapons in the arsenal 
of every nation and is in constant use. 
But like the “family skeleton,” it is not 
discussed publicly or ever admitted offi- 
cially. 

Denial, in fact, is automatic in every 
Foreign Office everywhere. Never to my 
knowledge has any government ever ad- 
mitted that these “dark agents,” even 
when caught redhanded, were acting un- 
der its instructions, or in its service, if 
possible to deny. This again is part of 
the state system. And no one should 
be disturbed by these reports unless he 
proposes to challenge the state system. 

It is very important for the American 
people to note that the first casualty in 
any war, hot or cold, is truth, and always 
has been. It is not that the individuals 
engaged in international subversion are 
immoral themselves, but rather that the 
system itself is amoral. 

HucH B. HESTERr, 
Brig. Gen., U.S. Army, Ret’d. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


William Cole Is New 
Lake Forest President 


William Graham Cole, professor of 
religion and dean of freshmen at Wil- 
liams College, will become president of 
Lake Forest (Ill.) College next Septem- 
ber. Dr. Cole will succeed the late 
Ernest A. Johnson whose death occurred 
last April. 

Dr. Cole is a graduate of the Mt. Her- 
mon School, Columbia University, Union 
Seminary (N.Y.), with his Ph.D. from 
Columbia. He was a pastor in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and has served campus chaplain- 
cies at Western Reserve, Stanford, Co- 
lumbia and Smith. He has been at Wil- 
liams since 1952. 

Dr. Cole is the author of Sex in Chris- 
tianity and Psychoanalysis (1954) and 
Sex and Love in the Bible (1959). For 
several years he has been administrator 
of the Summer Institute in American 
Studies for Executives at Williams. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e THE FIRST OFFICIAL (four-man) 
delegation of the World Council of 
Churches ever to visit the Soviet union 
was given a cordial welcome by top lead- 
ers of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
However, there was no reference to the 
group, led by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, chief 
executive of the WCC, in the Soviet press. 
... @ THE Georcia Council of Churches 
has adopted a resolution calling on “the 
Governor and members of the State Leg- 
islature to provide legislation . . . that 
will guarantee to all children of Georgia 
an uninterrupted public school educa- 
tion.”... e THE Kiwanis Cuvs of Sandy 
Springs has started a drive for funds 
to build a church for the deaf in the 
Atlanta, Ga., area. Kiwanians will be 
the directors of the foundation being es- 
tablished. . . . e UNDER TERMs of an 
agreement reached by the U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons and the Department of Pas- 
toral Services of the National Council of 
Churches, clergymen may now receive 
clinical pastoral training in the Federal 
prison system. . . . e A CHARLOTTE, 
N. C., attorney, B. Kermit Caldwell, has 
said that Bible courses being offered in 
many public schools in North Carolina 
may face a court test of their constitu- 
tionality soon.... e THE U.S. SuPREME 
CourT has not yet been asked to rule on 
the constitutionality of Bible-reading in 
the public schools. ... e THe ATTORNEY 
GENERAL of the State of Pennsylvania 
has ruled that institutions which, either 
by charter or practice, discriminate 
against persons because of race, creed or 
color cannot receive state aid. The dis- 
bursement of public funds to institutions 
founded upon or engaging in discrimina- 
tory practices is prohibited by the U. S. 
Constitution, he said... . e New York’s 
GoverNor, Nelson Rockefeller, has said 
he hopes “more and more persons with 
religious backgrounds” will become 
teachers and administrators in the state’s 
educational system. . . . e Bitty Gra- 
HAM has scheduled.a three-weeks preach- 
ing crusade in Miami Beach beginning 
March 4, 1951. . . . @ A MODERN 
two-story center for the study of world 
religions will be built by Harvard Uni- 
versity near the institution’s divinity 
school in Cambridge. Beginning in the 
fall of 1960 graduate students and visit- 
ing scholars from throughout the world 
will be encouraged toward “communica- 
tion between men of differing religious 
faiths.” 











NCC Justifies Government 
Intervention in Strikes 


Government intervention in strikes is 
“justified” when it can aid free bargain- 
ing through mediation or when it is nec- 
essary to protect public welfare, the Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council of 
Churches declared in its recent meeting 
in Detroit, Mich. 

In a statement on “ethical issues in 
industrial relations of concern to Chris- 
tians,”’ the Board also declared that union 
membership as the condition of continu- 
ing employment should be neither re- 
quired or forbidden by law. 

The 2,500-word pronouncement was 
approved by 73 members and opposed by 
16, with 12 abstentions. 

When the interests of labor and man- 
agement are in conflict, the statement 
said, the government has the ethical right, 
in its role as the representative of all the 
people, to make a positive and fruitful 
contribution in a just reconciliation. 

Churches are warned to be mindful 
of the “dangerous tendency” for Chris- 
tians to become apathetic toward uneth- 
ical economic practices and thereby ac- 
cept them as normal, to engage in such 
practices themselves, or through silence 
to give tacit consent. 


Mediation Offered 


In other actions the General Board: 

—offered to act as the mediator in an 
effort to settle the steel strike. 

—assured President Eisenhower of 


earnest prayers that his 11-nation visit 
may promote disarmament and “more 
justice, freedom and peace.” 

—heard NCC President Dahlberg call 
for increased “teamwork” by local and 
state Church Councils and denomina- 
tional “channels” with the NCC for “real 
moral and spiritual impact on American 
life.” 

—urged Congress to admit 10,000 non- 
quota refugees and escapees to this coun- 
try every year. 

—reaffirmed its endorsement of uni- 
versal disarmament. 

—heard its Department of Pastoral 
Services report that 23 states are with- 
out “formal standards for the guidance 
or conduct of religious programs and 
institutions’ and that only six states re- 
quire some form of ecclesiastical en- 
dorsement for institutional chaplains. 

—heard the General Secretary, Roy G. 
Ross, strike at what he called this coun- 
try’s national moral decadence” which, 
he said, is “sapping the strength of our 
American people and their institutions.” 
Dr. Ross said the “most important 
single” project undertaken by the Coun- 
cil is the Nationwide Program of Educa- 
tion for Peace, sponsored and guided by 
the Department of International Affairs 
which is being conducted with the help 
of the Council’s 33 constituents, related 
state and city councils and other NCC 
units. 


PRESBYTERIAN LEADERS SPEAK 
ON BIRTH CONTROL ISSUE 


In the recent controversy in regard to 
government policies in sharing informa- 
tion about birth control with other coun- 
tries, church and government leaders on 
many levels have given their opinions. 

Among these are two United Presby- 
terian, USA, leaders—William A. Mor- 
rison, general secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education in Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Ernest T. Hoeldtke, Buffalo, 
N. Y., president of United Presbyterian 
Women. 

Dr. Morrison emphasized the action 
of the 1959 Assembly meeting in Indian- 
apolis approving “the principle of volun- 
tary family planning and responsible 
parenthood; affirming that the proper use 








of medically approved devices may con- 
tribute to the spiritual, emotional, and 
economic welfare of the family, and urg- 
ing repeal of laws prohibiting the avail- 
ability of contraceptives and informa- 
tion about them for use within the mar- 
riage relationship.” 


Population Explosion 


Dr. Morrison then went on to give his 
own opinion as follows: 


Recent studies by church and govern- 
mental bodies have made us increasingly 
aware of the ominous portent of the 
world’s population explosion. Already it 
has brought moral and economic turmoil 
in many nations. The future consequences 
are terrifying. Quite apart from the popu- 





lation explosion our church believes that 
the sexual life within the marriage rela- 
tionship is given by God for the benefit 
of his children, and is neither an eth- 
ically neutral aspect of human existence, 
nor an evil which needs to be justified 
by something else, as for example, by 
the unlimited procreation of children. 

While the practice of family planning 
must ever remain the free choice of the 
individual within the framework of his 
own religious and moral convictions, I 
deplore the fact that any responsible per- 
son or agency would foreclose the pos- 
sibility of this nation’s ever responding 
to a request from another nation for as- 
sistance in coping with its population 
explosion. To the best of my knowledge 
neither my church nor any other respon- 
sible body has ever suggested that the 
matter of birth control be thrust upon an 
unwilling people. One fears that the issue 
of imposition of information has been 
raised by those who are unwilling to dis- 
cuss calmly the merits of the information 
itself in dealing with a problem which 
will not go away simply if Christian peo- 
ple turn their backs on it. 

Furthermore, I personally believe that 
the United Presbyterian Church would 
support any governmental action which 
would provide birth control information 
to another nation in response to its re- 
quest for such assistance. 


Mrs. Hoeldtke 


In her statement addressed to the heads 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Mrs. Hoeldtke pointed out 
that many United Presbyterian Women 
have been contributing time and energy 
to planned parenthood work in their own 
communities. Then she went on to say: 

In certain areas beyond our shores the 
situation is genuinely desperate. I have 
the deepest compassion for innumerable 
wretched, underfed children and anguish- 
ed mothers who are unable to feed or 
care for too many children. Immense 
spiritual, moral, and physical evils result. 

Therefore, I earnestly support the right 
and responsibility of each woman to de- 
cide on these matters in her own good 
conscience and situation, and I feel it is 
unethical to refuse birth control informa- 
tion and assistance to mothers who wish 
it. Furthermore, to preclude the use of 
welfare funds by others for planned par- 
enthood purposes is an unwarranted med- 
dling in the personal lives and the so- 
cieties of others. 


Wilson and Pike 

Strong opposition was expressed in 
some Protestant circles to President Ei- 
senhower’s statement that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment will refuse to provide other na- 
tions with birth control information so 
long as he is Chief Executive. 

R. Norris Wilson, executive director 
of Church World Service, overseas relief 
arm of the National Council of Churches, 
told newsmen that it would be a “dis- 
grace” if this country refused birth con- 
trol aid to underdeveloped nations. He 
said, “The United States, through med- 
ical aid, has helped bring about the prob- 
lem of over-population and it has a 
moral obligation td help combat this 
problem.” 

Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike of 


California, chairman of the Episcopal 
Clergymen’s Advisory Committee for the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of Amer- 
ica, said that the President, by maintain- 
ing that dissemination of birth control 
information “is not our business” has 
ignored recommendations of his own and 
other governmental committees. “The 
President,” Bishop Pike said, “has chosen 
to refuse to allow this nation of abun- 
dance to meet a primary need of coun- 
tries who want aid toward population 
control to help avert increasing starvation 
and misery.” 

Glenn L. Archer, executive secretary of 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, said, 
“President Eisenhower’s ambiguous state- 
ment in which he apparently accedes to 
the dogma of one church in regard to 
U. S. policies on birth control is offensive 
to the majority of the American people. 
The President ignores all other churches 
which, after long and careful study of the 
matter, have endorsed birth control pro- 
grams as a moral and a spiritual remedy 
for the world’s most explosive problem.” 


CONGO CHURCH GIVES 
VOTE TO AUTONOMY 


The Synod of the Church of Christ 
in the Congo has voted to accept its au- 
tonomy and to have control relinquished 
by the Presbyterian, U. S., mission, as 
recommended by the mission and ap- 
proved by the Board of World Missions 
(OvuTLOOK, Sept. 28). 

When ratified by a majority of the nine 
presbyteries, this will put the Congo 
church on the same footing as the Na- 
tional Presbyterian churches in Korea, 
Japan, Mexico, Brazil and Taiwan, 
where Presbyterian, U. S., missionaries 
are at work. 


Accreditation Continued 
For Baptist Seminary 


New York (rNs)—The American 
Association of Theological Schools’ Com- 
mission on Accrediting voted here to 
continue the accreditation of Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky., whose academic standing has been 
in question since the dismissal of 13 pro- 
fessors over administrative practices at 
the institutiop. 

A special committee which visited the 
seminary in October as part of its inves- 
tigation of the dismissals reported to the 
commission that “adequate steps” had 
been taken by the theological school to 
repair the “damage” caused by its action 
against the instructors and the resulting 
controversy. 

The committee’s report made it clear 
that seminary officials had taken “certain 
positive steps” on behalf of the dismissed 
professors and for the seminary’s im- 
provement; consequently the seminary’s 
accreditation was continued. 


In its notification to the seminary, 
however, the accreditation commission 
said it will qualify its action in a num- 
ber of “important” respects. 

The commission said it was doubtful 
that new regulations governing academic 
freedom and tenure at the seminary “are 
sufficient to guarantee proper exercises of 
administrative authority and faculty re- 
sponsibility in the future.” 

It also observed it was not completely 
satisfied that the seminary had repaired 
the “injustice” to the ousted teachers and 
pointed to a “generally accepted prin- 
ciple” in cases of dismissal on grounds 
other than moral turpitude that calls for 
the payment of one full year’s salary. 

According to its standard practice of 
noting deficiencies in its member schools, 
the commission said it will cite the sem- 
inary’s “faculty-student ratio, the inade- 
quacy of its faculty and library for the 
school’s ambitious program, and espe- 
cially the shortcomings of its facilities 
for advance study leading to master and 
doctor degrees in theology.” 


Texas Church Balks 
At Worship with Jews 


Grace Presbyterian Church in San 
Antonio, Texas, declined to join in the 
annual community Thanksgiving service 
this year because the local Jewish con- 
gregation was taking part and the Pres- 
byterian session declared it improper for 
Jews and Christians to worship together. 
Last year the church participated in the 
service. 

The new pastor since June, 1959, John 
R. Hendricks, spoke about the issue, say- 
ing, “As far as I know, there is no prece- 
dent in the whole of church history for 
the holding of joint services between con- 
gregations of Christians and Jews.” 

When newspapers in the area played 
up the story, opinions on both sides of 
the question were reported. More than 
60 students and one faculty member at 
Austin Seminary, where Mr. Hendricks 
taught last year, signed the letter support- 
ing the action, and some Jews agreed 
with the stand. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, which works toward coopera- 
tion and understanding between these 
groups, said it has the policy of never 
encouraging joint services of worship for 
fear that it might encourage “religious 
indifferentism” or the feeling that “one 
religion is as good as another.” 

In a good many areas of the nation 
such joint community services are held 
annually and Frank Neff, a UPUSA 
minister and professor at Trinity Uni- 
versity in San Antonio, supported this 
idea, saying, “Thanksgiving Day is a 
time for rendering praise to the Lord 
God of Israel for his goodness to us all 
nationally and I would be disposed to 
cooperate with all acknowledgers of God 
in such an act. . . . This does not involve 
any compromise of Christian theology. . .” 
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Wanted: Christian Statesmen 


PHONE CALL at the United Na- 

tions brought an invitation to confer 
with the Hon. Brooks Hays. It was soon 
after the strange election when expecta- 
tions of his return to Congress are upset. 
I was particularly anxious to see him 
again to express my concern as a fellow- 
Christian and to hear his reactions. As 
we talked, only a few words about the 
election were enough. He quietly ex- 
pressed his conviction that seeming de- 
feat could in the long run contribute to 
victory for the values he cherished. There 
was no bitterness, only deeper dedication 
to the causes he served. In fact, his mis- 
sion then, as a consecrated Christian, 
temporarily out of Congress, was under- 
taking to devote time, thought and energy 
in other ways for justice, freedom and 
peace. 

Here, it seemed to me, was an example 
of statesmanship: A man rising above 
personal and partisan concern, working, 
in season and out, for the larger good. 


Through Statesmanship? 

A group of students helping to plan 
for the 18th Ecumenical Student Confer- 
ence on the Christian World Mission 
raised this question: “In a world where 
communities stand in precarious antagon- 
ism, can a Christian witness be made 
through constructive statesmanship ?” 

Christians not only can, but must wit- 
ness in statesmanship in international 
relations now for at least two reasons: 
First, because of the facts of life inter- 
nationally. We live in an age of revolu- 
tion: scientific and technological: polit- 
ical; economic; social, including de- 
mands for human rights; racial; religi- 
ous and moral. Vast changes taking 
place can be affected for good or evil. 
This is also a nuclear-space age posing 
decisions which may well mean either 
nuclear incineration or more abundant 
life for most of mankind. Second, and 
more fundamentally for Christians, our 
faith compels us to witness. Believing in 
a God of justice, righteousness, love and 
peace revealed through Scriptures, 
through history, and supremely through 
Jesus Christ, we as Christians must wit- 
ness to that faith not only in words but 
also in deeds making for justice, right- 
eousness, love and peace, in human life 
around us and around the world. 

The heart of the students’ question is: 
How can such Christian witness be made 
through constructive statesmanship? 


“Statesmanship” vs. “Dirty 

Politics’? 

Statesmanship is usually associated 
with world leaders. However, ‘“states- 
manship” in transcending self, party and 
narrower interests for the sake of higher 
and broader concerns is needed in all 
of life from the United Nations and 
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global issues to the smallest village and 
its problems. 


Statesmanship is usually related to 
government or statecraft. It also has 
meaning in relation to economic, so- 
cial, racial and other concerns of life. 
And it can have meaning in relation to 
every layman as Christian and citizen. 


The thrust of this article has to do 
mainly with one type of statesmanship: 
political action related to international 
affairs. Some Christians say that Chris- 
tianity and politics do not mix. A main 
aim of their religion is to keep “unspotted 
from the world.” Most Christians, how- 
ever, increasingly recognize that the 
world mission of the church and evange- 
lism are profoundly affected by whether 
Christianity makes for a constructive or 
destructive or no contribution to the po- 
litical, economic and social life around 
the world—and ultimately to the lives 
of human beings. This is a standard by 
which millions of uncommitted people 
are evaluating Christianity and by which 
God himself makes judgment, according 
to the Scriptures. 


This article will be found of 
special interest in relation to 
the 18th Ecumenical Student 
Conference on the Christian 
World Mission, scheduled Dec. 
27-Jan. 2 on the campus of 
Ohio University in Athens. It 
is sponsored by the National 
Student Christian Federation. 


If Christians, who should have a 
statesmanlike approach, do not influence 
politics, others will. Many Protestants 
have held themselves aloof from politics, 
condemning it as a “dirty business.” By 
their own political irresponsibility they 
have contributed to some political failure. 
“Dirty politics” largely results from the 
so-called “good people” who fail to ful- 
fill their political responsibility. Often 
our church people have received better 
than they deserved in political represen- 
tation and action. 


In International Relations 


Many churches and Christians are tak- 
ing more seriously their political, eco- 
nomic and social responsibilities begin- 
ning at the community level and reaching 
out to the ends of the earth. 

This trend is seen in the tremendous 
response to the nationwide program of 
education and action for peace: The 33 
Protestant and Orthodox denominations 
in the National Council of Churches, 
through its Department of International 
Affairs, are combining their efforts in 


a year of education and action on Chris- 
tian responsibility in international rela- 
tions from June 1959 to June 1960, to 
move through six months of training in 
councils of churches, then into every 
possible church beginning in January. 
Students and youth are also significantly 
involved. To date, the response has ex- 
ceeded even the highest expectations of 
those who for four years have been de- 
veloping plans. There is a hunger for 
responsible leadership for peace and a 
ready response by people across the 50 
states of the Union. 


This is especially true when people 
see that there are specific issues in 
which they can be concerned and make 
their influence felt. 


Through the Department of Interna- 
tional Affairs and the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, related 
to the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council, the 
Protestant and Orthodox communions 
have been working for many years in 
specific “things which make for peace.” 
Through the National Council these in- 
clude: Support for the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies; Atoms-for- 
peace; reduction and regulation of arma- 
ments, including nuclear weapons, with 
inspection and control; world economic 
development, including mutual aid and 
reciprocal trade; promotion of human 
rights; improvement of immigration and 
refugee policies; creation of a more 
peaceful image by the United States 
around the world; the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, with emphasis on negotiations 
and exchanges; concern for total U.S. 
foreign policy. 

In the work of the churches in inter- 
national affairs, competent laymen who 
are specialists in various disciplines de- 
velop policy statements, lead in education, 
and make representation to government. 
Constructive statesmanship marked the 
Christian witness of a layman and min- 
ister who worked together in these re- 
sponsibilities for many years: The late 
John Foster Dulles and Walter W. Van 
Kirk. While usually but not always 
agreeing on policies, both gave lives of 
Christian statesmanship in service for 
justice, freedom and peace. Through the 
years the churches have been building a 
reputation for responsible, competent par- 
ticipation in international relations, par- 
ticularly as they have made representa- 
tions to the government and at the United 
Nations. 


“The People Back Home” 


Now the question is increasingly raised 
by those in government: “What about 
the people back home?” Men in public 
office seeking to take statesmanlike ac- 
tions are asking for understanding and 




































































































backing from an informed citizenry, such 
as they hope may be found in the church- 
es. Often, however, on crucial issues our 
church people are weighed in the political 
balances and found wanting. It is only 
fair to report that there is an important 
growing edge of politically well-informed 
and articulate persons in our churches. 
There is also increasing organization in 
the churches at the national and local 
level to help in the education of church 
members in Christian social action. These 
agencies of the churches are becoming 
more effective in helping people to know 
the times and places where crucial deci- 
sions are being made. More basically, 
they are also working at fundamental 
education in the statesmanship respon- 
sibilities of Christians so that people will 
be more consistently aware of crucial 
issues, will work on them more efficiently 
at the up stream levels, will help to elect 
more statesmen to office, and will help 
to create the political and public climate 
in which those in government can carry 
out their responsibilities in the most 
statesmanlike way. 


Avenues of Statesmanship 


Many avenues of Christian statesman- 
ship are open to Christians who will take 
this part of their Christian responsibility 
seriously. 

Government service, or statecraft, to- 
day urgently demands statesmanship of 
the highest order. What contributions 
can be made by men like the Hon. Lester 
B. Pearson of Canada! The son of a 
Christian minister, he became a minister 
in government with an opportunity to 
put Christian principles into practice. 
He was one of “the three wise men” who 
reviewed NATO and recommended that 
much more attention be paid to political, 
economic and social matters. Again, in 
the United Nations during the Middle 
East Crisis over Suez, he proposed ways 
by which the world was able to bring 
about an end to hostilities and some pos- 
sible steps toward peace. More of such 
statesmanship is demanded of Christians 
dedicating their lives to government serv- 
ice. Such work is needed at all levels, in 
the United Nations, in national govern- 
ments—in the executive, legislative and 
judicial branches, and also in state and 
local government. 

More statesmanship is needed in edu- 
cation generally. 


In specific terms, there can also be 
better education for statemanship by 
increasing the number of competent 
Christian teachers of political science, 
international relations, economics, so- 
ciology, history, and other related sub- 
jects. 


The economic world today needs in- 
creasing numbers of men concerned not 
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only with the profits of their business 
or the activities of their local union but 
also with the meaning of their enterprises 
for the economic and social well-being of 
people at home and overseas, and es- 
pecially in the so-called economically un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. Whole 
new dimensions of service are opening 
throughout Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica in these crucial questions which are 
basic to peace. The maximum is called 
for in insights, partnership and funds, 
through the United Nations, governments, 
private agencies, and business channels. 

The armed forces furnish another ave- 
nue for statesmanship. The various re- 
actions of people in different parts of the 
the world to U. S. armed forces are al- 
most in direct relation to the irresponsi- 
bility or the statesmanship shown in 
basic policies in an area, in the opera- 
tions of commanding officers, and in the 
conduct of individual service personnel. 
Many Christians have sought in various 
ways to make their time in the armed 
forces overseas a witness to their Chris- 
tian concern for other people. Much 
more of such statesmanship is needed. 

Tourists are increasingly significant 
in international relations in these jet- 
travel days. Important impressions, for 
good and ill, are created by the millions 
of people travelling overseas in these 
years. Here are untold opportunities for 
statesmanship at the person-to-person 
level. 

Many other vocations and special op- 
portunities present themselves to Chris- 
tians for statesmanship. A few examples 
include technical cooperation, student 
and teacher exchanges, international con- 
ferences, volunteer work camps and co- 
operative projects. 

All the foregoing suggests yet another 
upstream set of responsibilities among 
our churches: 


Ministers in churches, missionaries, 
and workers in Christian education 
can influence the basic attitudes of 
countless people for Christian states- 
manship. 


Challenge to Statesmanship 


A largely secular, materialistic, selfish 
society presents tremendous imperatives 
to Christians for statesmanship. Are 
parents challenged to encourage their 
young people—by word and deed—to be 
concerned on Christian grounds for other 
people and to be more interested in serv- 
ice than in security? More Christian 
homes should be producing more Chris- 
tians going into vocations with Christian 
motivation: Into government, education, 
economic fields, the ministry, mission 
service, and other undertakings, seeking 
to witness to their Christian faith through 
Christian statesmanship. 

Observations across the country show 
increasing numbers of young people 
awakening to such Christian responsibili- 
ties. The 18th Ecumenical Student Con- 





ference on the Christian World Mission 
will intrigue the interest of more students 
in such responsibilities. 


What are our churches, our Chris- 
tian homes, and we, personally, doing 
to inspire more Christian young peo- 
ple and adults to undertake lives of 
Christian statesmanship in service to 
their own communities, their state, their 
nation, and the world? 


We are moved to think of the influen- 
tial factors in the lives of outstanding 
Christian statesmen, and how we may 
help to increase the number of such men 
and women. There is, for example, the 
president of the Thirteenth General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, the Hon. 
Charles Malik. We may well be im- 
pressed by his competent concern with 
the tremendous and complicated problems 
of the world in light of his Christian 
faith. In his world leadership, he has 
always reflected his Christian back- 
ground. This was made explicit in his 
message to the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference, describing seven basic re- 
sponsibilities Christians have in a chang- 
ing world: (1) Study and know the facts 
as deeply as possible. (2) Feel profound 
concern for the state of the world. (3) 
Be in close touch with situations. (4) 
Pray several times daily. (5) Witness to 
Jesus Christ amidst every change. (6) 
Seek the unity of the church. (7) Re- 
main faithful to our faith. 


This revolutionary, nuclear-space age 
desperately cries out for more Christian 
statesmanship. Our faith demands it. 
The question comes home to each of us: 
What are we doing to increase the Chris- 
tian witness through constructive states- 
manship? 





UPUSA MODERATOR 
MAKES CUBA VISIT 


The moderator of the United Presby- 
terian, USA, General Assembly, Arthur 
L. Miller of Denver, Colo., made a recent 
visit to Cuba to express goodwill, inspect 
the church’s work and to learn about the 
social revolution. 


Dr. Miller was received at the presi- 
dential palace and he delivered six for- 
mal addresses to church groups. 


The annual tour of Cuba by American 
Presbyterian laymen, sponsored by the 
Board of National Missions, is scheduled 
for January. Recently 30 New Jersey 
pastors and their wives were in Cuba to 
assist with a ten-day evangelistic mis- 
sion. 


There are approximately 250,000 Prot- 
estants in Cuba, of which 10,000 are 
members of Presbyterian churches and 
Sunday schools. There are approximately 
4,000 students in Presbyterian schools. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e My first Christmas pres- 
ent has arrived—A Life in the Theatre, 
by the famous Shakespearian producer, 
Tyrone Guthrie. As befits the grandson 
of Dr. Thomas Guthrie the famous 
Scottish preacher whose statue graces 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, Dr. Tyrone 
ends his book with a Credo, in which he 
states the faith that makes his work so 
significant and exciting. In the course 
of his book he casts many a sidelight on 
the Bible. What about this as a com- 
mentary on the Chosen People and the 
doctrine of Election? “Inspiration blow- 
eth where it listeth. It is not a wage 
earned by the industrious apprentice 
working overtime; it is a gift; its pos- 
sessors are not usually happy. .. . Like 
any other of God’s gifts it is hard to 
know whether those upon whom it is 
bestowed are being rewarded or pun- 
ished.” That sounds very reminiscent of 
Amos 3:2. 

TUESDAY © One of my students is 
the pastor of a Pentecostal church; I 
preached for him tonight, thus making 
my first acquaintance with these friends 
and their manner of worship. It took 
me some time to get used to the freedom 
with which the congregation expressed it- 
self, all speaking at once, but I was im- 
pressed by the warmth and fervor of 
their prayers. I could not help reflecting, 
however, that there is probably as much 
“ritual” in a so-called free service as 
there is in a more organized one—things 
probably happen in much the same order 
each week. It certainly does something 
for the preacher, though, when his ut- 
terances are greeted with ejaculations of 
agreement and praise! 

WEDNESDAY e¢ Just now most of my 
students are preparing and preaching 
Christmas sermons, and they nearly all 
have hard things to say about the com- 
mercialization of Christmas. This is no 
doubt a needed word, but I am getting 
a little tired of it! Especially when it 
is coupled with the conventional appeal 
to “spiritualize” Christmas. I want to 
know: Are there no spiritual values in 
the care shown by parents and friends 
in choosing presents, sharing their hard- 
earned money to bring pleasure to oth- 
ers, remembering their loved ones? So 
few of my boys seem to understand that 
the Word was made Flesh, which means 
that one cannot divide life into “spirit- 
ual” and “material.” As Nicolas Ber- 
daeyev used to say, “Our daily bread may 
be material, but what we do with it is 
spiritual.” 

THURSDAY ¢ Each year I try to send 
a few cards to people not personally 
known to me, but who have given me 
great pleasure and inspiration through 
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the year by their writings or broad- 
casts. It does me good simply to cast 
a backward glance and reflect upon such 
experiences as reading Kenneth Foreman, 
listening to Paul Tillich lecture, and 
hearing George Buttrick preach. 

FRIDAY e¢ In a recent issue of “Life” 
magazine there was an article on the 
Beat Generation flanked by one on 
“Dress Up Time Across U.S.” They 
made a strange contrast. There is some- 
thing almost brutal about the sordid and 
sloppy way the Beats live and dress, but 
there is something barbaric about the 
society women, with their conspicuous 
expenditure on frills and feathers. What 
is needed is a new cult of the simple 
life; simplicity without squalor. Walt 
Whitman has been claimed as the first 
Beat poet, but Walt had a horror of dirt, 
and prided himself on being physically 
scrubbed and clean. 

SATURDAY @ Since Monday three more 
Christmas presents have arrived, and, 
glory be, they are all subscriptions to 
magazines. I can think of nothing nicer 
than being reminded week by week, 
month by month, of my good friends! 

SUNDAY e My sermon today was on 
“Finding Christ in Christmas.” You 
can’t “put Christ into Christmas”; he 
is already there. 


Nevada Presbytery Hits 
At Legalized Gambling 


RENO (RNsS)—This state’s legalized 
gambling has been condemned by the 
Nevada Presbytery as “the worship of 
a false goddess, Lady Luck, and a means 
of replenishing the coffers of persons en- 
gaged in immoral activities.” 

The denunciation, the first officially 
made by the presbytery, came in a reso- 
lution adopted as its “answer” to what 





FROM ONE CHURCH—Top officials of three of the major organizations 


it said was a qualified endorsement of 
gambling by Roman Catholic Bishop 
Robert J. Dwyer of Reno. 

Presbytery members include clergy and 
lay elders of 18 Presbyterian churches 
throughout Nevada and nearby Califor- 
nia communities. 


FOR ELEVEN MONTHS 

With the end of the church year in 
sight (Dec. 31), Presbyterian, U. S., 
benevolences reported from Assembly 
agencies are showing appreciable in- 
creases—in most cases. The record as 
of Nov. 30 showed: 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $230,- 
708 (last year, same time: $233,862); 
45.3% of the approved budget (last year: 
44%). 

Curistran Epucation (Richmond), 
$404,691 ($333,980); 48% (45%). 

Cuurcu Extension (Atlanta), $822,035, 
($788,485); 45% (40%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $576,226 
($464,807), 483% (41.5%); INTERCHURCH 
AGENCIES, $11,444 ($14,019); 48.5% 
(49.5%). 

Wortp Missrons (Nashville), $3,009,- 
204 ($2,755,506); 66.4% (60.8%). 


MEN’S CONVENTION 
SET FOR JUNE ‘63 


The next churchwide Presbyterian, 
U. S., men’s convention has been sched- 
uled for June, 1963, with the exact dates 
and site yet to be determined. 

This announcement was made by T. 
Mack Blackburn, Knoxville, Tenn., fol- 
lowing the first meeting of the planning 
committee in Dallas, Texas. 

Invitations for the convention have 
been received from Dallas, Louisville, 
Atlanta and Chattanooga, with other 
cities also discussing the possibility. The 
last convention was held at Miami in 
October, 1957. 





of Brazos (Texas) Presbytery currently come from the Texas City con- 

gregation. They are (I. to r.): Mrs. J. Rogers Jacobs, president-elect of 

Women of the Church (presbyterial); Ruling Elder W. Robb Nisbet, mod- 

erator of the presbytery), an official of Monsanto Chemical Co.; and 

Louise Currie, daughter of the pastor (David M.), president of presbytery’s 
youth council. 
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EDITORIAL 
They Did Something in 1959! 


At this time of the year we look back 
and attempt to underscore some of the 
more noteworthy activities which have 
been reported in our columns and to give 
a pat on the collective back of those 
individuals and groups that have stepped 
a bit ahead of the routine. The dates 
in parentheses refer to the issue of THE 
OUTLOOK reporting the event which we 
are now applauding. 

In inaugurating a three-year “Preach- 
ing-Teaching Project,” the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Assembly’s Men’s Council set itself 
to enroll the 400,000 of the 850,000 
members of the denomination who are 
not in the church school in some phase 
of the Sunday morning educational pro- 
gram. Almost all of these are adults 
(Feb. 2). 

The Catholic Free Press of Worcester, 
Mass., took a swing at college alumni 
emphases saying: 














“If alumni groups were half as inter- 
ested in the educational standards of their 
alma mater as they are excited about the 
fortunes of the football or basketball 
squads, we would probably have consid- 
erably less worries about the quality of 
American education” (Feb. 2). 

James B. Conant and associates called 
for a revived emphasis upon the Amer- 
ican public high school and efforts to 
raise the level of its academic require- 
ments (Feb. 16). 

The Statesville, N. C., Ministerial As- 
sociation went on record (16-2) disavow- 
ing the publicly-expressed pro-segrega- 
tion views of its president (Feb. 23). 

Trustees and college presidents struck 
at the loyalty oath required by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act before 
loans are made to students. Swarthmore’s 
President Courtney Smith said: “Sheer 
nonsense. You don’t start out by saying 
you don’t trust your students, by asking 
a 17-year-old freshman to take an oath” 
{March 16, Nov. 20). 

Florida’s Governor LeRoy Collins ask- 
ed his legislature to abolish capital pun- 





ishment in the state, declaring, “Only 
God can give human life. Man should 
not take it away” (May 4). 

The Presbyterian, U. S., General As- 
sembly, meeting in Atlanta, gave hearty 
approval to study conferences where 
churchmen unite in efforts to reach 
Christian conclusions; it also gave an 
overwhelmingly favorable vote (341-116) 
in support of the National Council of 
Churches (May 11). 

Students and faculty of the Duke Di- 
vinity School continued their efforts, op- 
posed by trustees, to have other than 
white students accepted there (March 
23). Waldo Beach of the faculty said 
the trustees “should be made sharply 
conscious that many of us on the faculty 
are obliged to operate with a policy that 
goes squarely against our Christian con- 
science” (May 18). 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
World Missions revised its policy in re- 
gard to special gifts for mission projects, 
permitting individuals and groups to 
choose from a list of approved possibili- 
ties (June 1). 

At the UPUSA General Assembly in 
Indianapolis 60 commissioners left a 
private club when a Negro commissioner 
was denied admission (June 1). The 
Assembly took a strong position in re- 
gard to capital punishment, collective bar- 
gaining, planned parenthood, UNICEF, 
freedom of association, the unrestricted 
franchise, and efforts toward fair hous- 
ing practices (June 8). 

In summoning the Reformed churches 
to recognize and fulfill their responsibili- 
ties, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, 
declared that they have “a tremendous 
ecumenical responsibility because of their 
great heritage.” He said he would like to 
see them “absolutely ready to follow Cal- 
vin and open themselves to discussion 
with other churches” (June 22). 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Synod of Ar- 
kansas made a strong plea for the appli- 
cation of the gospel in present crises, 
and it took its stand in opposition to 
“the destruction of the public school 
system of Arkansas” (June 22). 

Strong support was given to Robert B. 
McNeill by an overwhelming majority 
of the congregation of the First church, 
Columbus, Ga., by newspapers through- 
out the country and many others when 
his relationship to the church was severed 
by a commission of Southwest Georgia 
Presbytery (June 29 and following). 

In his comment on the Columbus, Ga., 
situation, the Presbyterian, U. S., As- 
sembly’s moderator, Ernest Trice Thomp- 
son, declared: 

“...If a single presbytery dismisses a 
minister from his pulpit on any such 
grounds [as that he is out of harmony 
with the congregation], or if it appears 
to have done so... and if this action is 
not challenged and, if need be, corrected 


by the synod or General Assembly, then 
God help us” (June 22). 








The Synod of Missouri (Presbyterian, 
U. S.) took unanimous action supporting 
the freedom of the pulpit and calling for 
congregations and sessions to support 
ministers in fulfillment of their ordina- 
tion vows (July 13). 

The Synod of Alabama overwhelm- 
ingly rejected (111-18) efforts to restrict 
the student program at Auburn and to 
rebuke the minister to students (July 13). 

The World Presbyterian Alliance, 
meeting in Brazil, called for a new state- 
ment of the Reformed faith “articulated 
in the language of our day” (Aug 24.) 

Trustees of the Mountain Retreat As- 
sociation (Montreat, N. C.), engaged in 
a long discussion of racial policies to 
be followed at the Assembly’s conference 
center and showed an increased propor- 
tion of the trustees favoring a policy in 
line with the Assembly’s summons to 
open “all its facilities to all members 
of the church” (Aug. 24). 

Leading officials of the U. S. and 
UPUSA Assemblies, after a meeting 
when President Eisenhower spoke to a 
group at the White House, called upon 
their constituents to join heartily in the 
nationwide study of peace and Christian 
responsibility to be continued through 
1960 (Sept. 21, 28). 

In a New York Times Magazine ar- 
ticle, Ralph Magill, Atlanta Constitution 
editor, declared: 

“It saddens me to learn how many peo- 
ple do not want Christ to intrude on them, 


indeed will not permit it, if he makes 
them uncomfortable” (Oct. 26). 


Professor Joseph H. Hopkins of West- 
minster College (Pa.) appealed to Chris- 
tians who smoke to discuss the moral 
issue posed by scientific research point- 
ing to the correlation between smoking 
and lung cancer—but he had few, if any, 
responses (Oct. 19). 

A strong and growing minority of 
trustees of Davidson College (N. C.) 
supported efforts to admit qualified Ne- 
groes as students there, but so far they 
have been outvoted (Sept. 28, Oct. 26, 
Nov. 9). 

In its leading editorial of Oct. 28, 
The Christian Century hit a needed blow 
at motion picture producers’ traffic in 
Biblical extravaganzas as really “anti- 
Biblical” (Nov. 9). 

Two missionaries to Japan gave a 
vigorous rebuttal to inflammatory re- 
marks made by a visitor to that country 
from the U. S. when he minimized the 
true Christianity of many Japanese as a 
“surface” gesture (Nov. 30). 

Missions representatives of the U. S. 
and UPUSA Assembly agencies appealed 
to Korean Presbyterian leaders to over- 
come the division of the church there and 
to be reunited in a common cause (Nov. 
30). 

In a discussion of the television quiz 
show scandals and the confessed perjury 
of Charles Van Doren, Hans J. Morgen- 
thau sees American society convicting “it- 
self of a moral obtuseness which signifies 
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Footnote to the Theme: Christ the Unifying Center in Personal Experience 


“TO WHOM SHALL WE GO?” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


T A TIME when Jesus was losing 

disciples fast, he asked the inner 
circle: ‘Will you also go away?” Si- 
mon Peter, speaking no doubt for all, 
answered: “Lord, to whom shall we go?” 
He said more than this, but for the mo- 
ment let that stand. 

Let us make it our own question. If 
not to Christ, to whom shall we turn? 
If life is not to have its unifying center 
in him, then where will that center be 
found? 

Some have always preferred not to 
have any center. They define life as a 
rat-race, one crazy meaningless thing 
after another. Nobody cares who wins 
a rat-race. The winner is still a rat. 
“Life is a welter of inexplicable forces,” 
said Dreiser, the American novelist. “I 
catch no meaning in all I have seen, and 
pass quite as I came, confused and dis- 
mayed.”” For such persons life has no 
center. One only stirs up frustration by 
trying to find a center. There is no pat- 
tern, no meaning. “Seize today,” said the 
Roman poet. “Believe in tomorrow as 
little as you can.” Suck the orange while 
it is on your plate, gather the roses before 
the frost. Be glad of any trifle that 
shines in the fleeting sun, for the dark- 
ness falls soon and will not lift. 


HERE ARE SOME ADVAN- 
TAGES to this cynical view of life, 
it must be admitted. It saves a great deal 
of wonderment and worriment. This mo- 
ment-to-moment hand-to-mouth unbeliev- 
er asks no questions of life and therefore 
expects no answers. He does not lie 
awake, like believers, asking in the silent 
dark, Why must such things be? They 
just are, he thinks. There is no reason 
for good, there is none for evil. Life has 
a beginning and an end but no center. 
Very few people can live by this nega- 
tive creed, this refusal to have any creed. 
Most people need some kind of unity 
in their lives. Why this is, let the phi- 
losophers say if they can. But the desire 
for some unifying center is in most hu- 
man hearts. Some find life’s center in 
themselves. More interesting in their 
own eyes than any other objects in the 
universe, they suppose they must be 
equally fascinating to other people. Their 
own pleasures being more keenly felt than 
the pleasures and pains of others, they 
really center their lives not on their true 
selves but on their pleasures. “What can 





the beginning of the end of civilized so- 
ciety” (Dec. 7). 





OvuTLooK readers are now urged to 
write us briefly, adding to this list other 
examples of courageous and needed ac- 
tions or words spoken in a good cause 
during the past year. 
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be better,” one Madison Avenue tempter 
put it, “than learning the art of enjoy- 
ment?” 

This seldom works. The more subtle 
forms of pleasure are difficult to main- 
tain, and while a toss-pot may be satis- 
fied every night, Mr. Mill would say of 
him, “I would rather be Socrates dissatis- 
fied than a pig satisfied.” 


OMETIMES it is not one’s pleasure; 
S it may be power or prestige that 
claims the central and unifying place in 
our experience. These also are vanity, as 
Koheleth said so long ago. Sooner or 
later power is challenged. Others re- 
fuse to make our power the center of 
their lives. ‘Power tends to corrupt,” 
and the more we have, the faster the 
process of corruption. 

Perhaps some institution becomes the 
unifying center of life. This is probably 
better than strict self-centeredness— 
though this is debatable. At any rate it is 
a liberating experience to cast aside all 
the weight of personal hope and fear, 
and plunge for good or ill into the larger 
life of a great institution—an ancient 
and honorable family, a state, a church. 
But this again means transferred pride; 
indeed, it is possible to be much more 
proud of an institution than of one’s 
personal self. 

And again the old trouble appears. At 
the center of life is sin. No human in- 
stitution, not even the church, is free 







from the stain and the crookedness of 
evil. No institution leaves quite un- 
smirched the hands that hold it up. Yet 
the human heart, prone to self-deceit, ele- 
vates church or state or family into a 
god that can do no wrong. The creeping 
poison of evil is mistaken for good, in- 
sofar as life’s center itself is not pure. 

HAT WE NEED is a center; life 

otherwise falls apart into senseless 
atoms of experience, paltry and pattern- 
less. We need a personal center; for if 
personal lives have impersonal centers— 
money, institutions or whatnot—we are 
living upside-down. We need a center 
without sin, if we can find one. We need 
a center of our human lives that is at 
the same time the center of the cosmos 
which (if it have no center) becomes year 
by year more terrifying. 

There is one such center and only 
one—the Lord Jesus Christ. His friend 
Simon Peter said to him: “You have the 
words of eternal life . . . you are the 
Son of God.” By what Jesus says, and 
by what he is, he has the right to become 
the center of each man’s experience. To 
see him out on the edge of life, to reserve 
for him only our marginal thoughts, our 
left-over devotion, is to see neither life, 
nor our Lord, as they truly are. 

* ¢ @ 

Effective next fall, Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia will require that 
elementary Greek be completed by all 
entering degree candidates. Heretofore it 
has provided “baby Greek”’ for those who 
had not taken it in college. Plans call 
for elementary Greek to be offered by 
the seminary in an intensive course dur- 
ing the few weeks prior to the fall term. 








The session has 
responsibility 


To ensure that the church’s ; 
Christian education program is ' 
effective in its ministry of nur- 
turing Christian growth is a 
responsibility of the session. 
What is taught, who teach, and 
how they teach cannot be left 
to chance. The diligent session 
exercises care in its control of 


— 


these matters vital to the life 
of the church. 
Our Presbyterian literature provides a sound basis for 
the church’s educational program. It is the only literature 
officially recommended by the General Assembly for 
use in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Trinity University of San Antonio, 
Texas, recently dedicated its $1,000,000 
Marrs McLean Science Center. At the 
same time a dinner honored Mrs. Mc- 
Lean, whose gift of $480,000 toward the 
Center was made in memory of her late 
husband. 





* * * 


Trustees of the Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education, at their recent 
meeting in Richmond, Va., were told by 
President Charles E. S. Kraemer that 
the school must prepare for a prospective 
enrollment of 250 by 1970—more than 
double the present 120. A $52,000 proj- 
ect was approved to finish the top floor 
of a new dormitory which is already in 
use on its two lower floors. A com- 
mittee is investigating requirements and 
costs of providing special training toward 


Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 












a degree in sacred music at this institu- 
tion. Glenn Q. Bannerman was installed 
as professor of Christian education. He 
has been a specialist in recreation leader- 
ship and training. The trustees also 
raised entrance requirements for those 
working toward an M.A. degree in Bible 
so that beginning in 1961 a beginner’s 
course in Greek will be a prerequisite 
for registration for the Bible degree. This 
will not be required for the degree in 
Christian education. 
.* 6.2 

Clifford L. Nixon, formerly of Bryan 
College (Tenn.), has become director of 
the Presbyterian guidance center recently 
established at King College, Bristol, 
Tenn. 

* * * 

What is called a “revolutionary new 
structure of fees which relates college 
costs to family financial resources” has 
been announced by Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege in Virginia. Beginning next fall, 
residence students will pay a base charge 
of $1,000 for room, board and services. 
To this will be added a varying tuition 
charge ranging from zero to $1,000. The 
tuition charges will be set in units of 
$100, depending upon the financial abil- 


ity of the student and her family. Presi- 
dent Samuel R. Spencer says this plan 
will enable Mary Baldwin to serve “even 
more effectively the educational needs of 
students from all economic levels.” 


A “grass roots” group of church wom- 
en to serve as liaison between the church- 
es of Philadelphia Presbytery and Beaver 
College has been organized. More than 
50 churches have appointed two repre- 
sentatives each to attend six meetings 
planned for the current academic year 
at the college. 


85th birthday of Albert Schweitzer Jan. 
14 by inviting outstanding medical, mu- 
sical and theological authorities to par- 
ticipate in a two-day conference on that 
campus. 


ceived a $15,300 grant from the Ford 
Foundation for 
programming. 
ature is offered over a St. Louis television 
station and is taken for credit by students 
at three other nearby colleges. 
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Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 

In ita Second Century of Service. Under Aus- 
pices of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1959 


Unites sound shcolarship and broad training 


for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


ceived a foundation grant to establish the 
George Hammond Sullivan professorship 
of Government and a professor is being 
sought for that position. The Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan Foundation of New 
York is providing the grant for an initial 
five years and permanent endowment will 
be sought in ar cemgns program. 


duced a sound-color movie, 
Mountain Is a Place Called Home,” as 
its second picture in two years produced 
by the college’s public relations depart- 
ment. 
television and congregational use. 


for Davidson’s (N.C.) chemistry depart- 
ment by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
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Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


excellence for our 
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of New York. 
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The College of Idaho is marking the 


* *« * 


Lindenwood College (Mo.) has re- 


educational television 
A course in English liter- 


es 8 
Mary Baldwin College (Va.) has re- 


Lees-McRae College (N. C.) has pro- 
“In the 


Both pictures are provided for 


. = 6 
A $10,000-grant has been designated 








QUEENS 


CHARLOTTE, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especiaily planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus, degrees ... 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 


full accreditation 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 
accredited. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Dormitories. Summer session. 
log and illustrated booklet. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 

(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Ald, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. 
Board, room, and tuition, $1,047. 


Box P. Bristol, Tenn. 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 
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PIONEERS FOR CHRIST 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for January 3, 1960 
Acts 13. Printed Text 13:1-4, 13-14, 44-49 


We study this week the beginning of 
the church’s systematic and sustained 
effort to win the world for Jesus Christ. 
Previous evangelistic efforts had been 
spontaneous movements carried through 
by Christians in every walk of life. The 
first missionary journey of Paul was a 
deliberate attempt to carry the gospel into 
the great world beyond by men who made 
this their one aim in life. As William 
Bancroft Hill has written: 

“With this journey begins a new chapter 
in the history of Christianity, that de- 
liberate, organized work in foreign mis- 
sions. Whatever had been done hereto- 
fore, save in the instance of Cornelius, 
had originated in persecution, and been 
carried on unsystematically; but now the 
church, guided by the Holy Spirit, ap- 


points missionaries and sends them 
forth.” 


The Missionary Enterprise 

The idea of foreign missions came first 
to that little group of workers—prophets 
(men inspired by the Holy Spirit with 
a direct message from God) and teach- 
ers (transmitting the doctrines of the 
church), who ministered in the great 
church in Antioch. Five of them are 
mentioned by name. First comes the 
name of Barnabas, senior in service and 
dignity. He had been one of the leaders 
of the church in Jerusalem (4:36; 9:29; 
11:22), but had come to Antioch a year 
before this time and had made great 
contributions to the development of the 
church in that city. The second was 
Symeon, who was called Niger, that is, 
Black. He may have been a Negro (as 
some like to think); more likely, how- 
ever, his name came from his swarthy 
complexion. The third was Lucius of 
Cyrene, a province in North Africa, ad- 
joining Egypt. Very likely he was one 
of the original evangelists, who, when 
they had come to Antioch, spoke unto the 
Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus 
(11:29). The fourth was Manaen, a 
member of the court of Herod Antipas, 
the tetrarch of Galilee. He must have 
lost his position when he became a Chris- 
tian, and therefore was one of the many 
who sacrificed position and ease to be- 
come an evangelist of the Christian gos- 
pel. The fifth, probably the youngest in 
years and in service, was Saul, that bril- 
liant young rabbi who had persecuted the 
church until he met Christ on the Da- 
mascus road. Following that event he 
had preached Jesus for a short period in 
Damascus and Jerusalem; and had la- 
bored for nine years in the vicinity of 
Tarsus; he had been a year now in 
Antioch. 


TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK— in view of the 
Omission of the Dec. 28 issue. 
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Its Birth—Through Fasting and 

Prayer 

The idea of a missionary enterprise 
came to these five men while they were 
worshipping the Lord and fasting. While 
they worshiped, not as priests in any 
formal way, but as leaders in the spirit- 
ual life of the group, and while they 
fasted, a spiritual exercise closely asso- 
ciated with prayer. As they worked to- 
gether and prayed together they became 
convinced that they should undertake 
larger things for the Lord, that they 
should take Barnabas and Saul and send 
them out toward the west. They agreed 
that this was the work which God him- 
self had called them to do. 


Just how the idea came to them we do 
not know. Perhaps it was in a workers’ 
conference that generous, big-hearted 
Barnabas said, “The work is progressing 
nicely here in Antioch, but over there in 
Cyprus, where I was born, they have 
never heard the good news which means 
so much to us here.”’ And Saul said, “I 
have been thinking of that, too. Perhaps 
we are thinking too much of ourselves 
and not enough of others.”” And Manaen 
said, “I think Saul and Barnabas are 
right. I move, Mr. Chairman, that we 
ask the church to release these two breth- 
ren from their labors here and that we 
send them as our representatives to Cy- 
prus, or wherever else the Spirit may lead 
them.” And when they had prayed and 
sought divine guidance they voted unan- 
imously to do as Manaen had suggested. 
Years later Paul told the story to Luke. 
We thought then, he said, that it was 
what Jesus would have us do. And now 
I know that it was the Spirit which 
warmed our hearts and moved us to take 
the action that we did. And we who read 
know that he was right. And when we 
meet in Christian groups we pray that the 
Spirit might likewise lead us. 

It was a very solemn meeting that 
sent them forth. The little group of 
workers fasted and prayed and laid their 
hands on them (in the presence of the 
congregation) and sent them away. By 
this action the church set them apart, 
dedicated them to their task and solemnly 
committed them to the grace of God, 
praying that his blessing might rest upon 
the work which they had inaugurated. Es- 
pecially to be noticed is that this church 
with a vision sent as missionaries their 
ablest men, their most eloquent preachers. 
(Was this wise or unwise?) Paul and 
Barnabas, however, did not go alone. 
Accompanying them in a subordinate 
capacity was a young man, named John 
Mark, who became later the writer of 
the first Gospel. 





its Growth—Turning to the Gentiles 


The three men sailed first to Cyprus, 
an island which was about 70 miles dis- 
tant from Antioch. They landed at Sala- 
mis, in the east, and worked their way 
through the island, speaking in the syna- 
gogues only, until they came to Paphos, 
on the western coast. No results are 
recorded until here at the very end, Saul 
very dramatically came to the fore and 
won the heart of Sergius Paulus, the 
Roman proconsul. 

Barnabas seems to have realized here 
that Saul had gifts which he himself did 
not possess; he retired into the back- 
ground, and allowed Saul, who from this 
point on uses his Roman name, Paul, 
instead of his Jewish name, Saul, to 
direct the expedition. Paul led the party 
northward from Paphos until they came 
to Perga, the capital of Pamphylia. They 
did not tarry here as might be expected, 
but pressed northward over the ‘Taurus 
mountains, in spite of dangerous passes 
and bandit-infested roads, until they 
came to Antioch in Pisidia. Why Paul 
chose this course we cannot say. Pam- 
phylia, however, was off the main line 
of travel, while Antioch of Pisidia was 
near the great commercial highway that 
bound the Empire together. It may be 
that Paul already had formed the pur- 
pose which fired him until the end of his 
days—the purpose of winning the Roman 
Empire for Christ. His grand strategy, 
as developed now or later, was to push 
right across the Empire from east to west, 
planting the church in the strategic cen- 
ters of every great province, expecting it 
to spread out into the adjoining regions. 

In Antioch Paul offered the gospel 
first of all to the Jews and to the God- 
fearing Gentiles who were accustomed to 
attend the synagogues. The purpose of 
his address (a typical address to a syna- 
gogue group) was to point out that the 
great promises made by God to Israel 
were fulfilled in Jesus. Jesus had come 
in accordance with the promise, he had 
died in accordance with the promise, he 
had risen from the dead in accordance 
with the promise. ‘Therefore,’ Paul 
concluded, “be it known unto you all 
that through this man is proclaimed unto 
you remission of sins; and by’him every- 
one that believeth is justified (i.e., ac- 
quitted) from all things, from which ye 
could not be justified by the laws of 
Moses.” (KJv). 

The people were deeply moved by the 
address. They invited Paul to speak to 
them again the following Sabbath. And 
when the service was over many of the 
Jews and the Gentile proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas, who spoke to them 
at great length, urging them to continue 
in the grace of God (relying upon his 
offer of mercy through Jesus Christ 
rather than upon strict adherence to the 
Mosaic Law). 

During the week the news spread rapid- 
ly from mouth to mouth and on the next 
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Sabbath it seemed that the whole city, 
not only Jews, but Gentiles as well, were 
gathered together to hear the Word of 
God. Paul, no doubt, developed the 
thoughts he had presented on the pre- 
vious Sabbath. But now some of the 
Jews contradicted his statements and 
blasphemed the name of Jesus. Luke 
tells us the reason for their attitude. They 
were jealous of their ancient privileges 
as the people of God, and were not will- 
ing to accept a gospel which meant the 
abrogation of these principles, which 
threatened their sole custody of the prom- 
ised kingdom, and which put them on a 
level with other folk whom they had been 
accustomed to disdain. It seemed to them 
that the Gentiles could not be saved un- 
less they became Jews and accepted the 
yoke of the Mosaic law. 


Paul understood the situation. He did 
not hesitate. “It was necessary that the 
Word of God should first be spoken to 
you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, and 
judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
Mess” 


“To the Jews whom Paul addressed, the 
words here translated ‘eternal life’ meant 
something very different from what they 
convey to us. Cadbury and Lake trans- 
late them, ‘the life of the age to come.’ 
They say the words do not mean ‘eternal’ 
life, which is a metaphysical concept en- 
tirely foreign to Acts, but they refer to 
the Jewish belief in the ‘age to come’ 
which was to be divinely established. 
Paul’s meaning is that these Jews had 
by their action, judged themselves to be 
unworthy of the Great Future, the coming 
of which was part of their faith. Their 
conduct marked them as unfit for the 
tomorrow toward which they looked. 

“The old Jewish conception of the ‘age 
to come’ plays little or no part in Chris- 
tian thinking today. But the idea of a 
divinely established tomorrow plays a 
great part. Every time we pray, ‘Thy 
Kingdom come’ we look forward, if we 
have any vital faith, to a new earth where- 
in dwelleth righteousness. We pray for 
an end whose consummation requires 
divine action. 

“These words of Paul’s, ‘unworthy of the 
age to come,’ give us something to ponder 
over. Are we worthy of God’s tomorrow, 
of his Kingdom which is part of our 
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Christian faith? Does our present conduct 
mark us as worthy of living in a God- 
ruled order of life? Suppose our prayers 
for the coming of a reign of love and 
brotherhood were answered. How would 
we like it? The solemn truth seems to be 
that for many of us life in a realm of 
love and justice would be a very upsetting 
experience.” (Halford E. Luccock in The 
Acts of the Apostles in Present Day 
Preaching, published by Willett, Clark 
and Co.) 

“It was necessary that the Word of 
God should first be spoken to you,”’ said 
Paul. “Seeing ye thrust it from you and 
judge (or prove) yourselves unworthy 
of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles.” The decision here announced was 
momentous. It would seem that Paul 
and Barnabas had determined to carry 
the gospel primarily to the Jews of the 
Dispersion, and secondly to those Gen- 
tiles who attended the worship of the 
synagogues. But in Antioch Paul delib- 
erately turned his back upon his own 
people and determined to preach unto 
the Gentiles as Gentiles, altogether apart 
from the synagogues. 

“This incident,” says Dr. Horton, “is 
the true turning point at which a Gentile 
Christianity formally and definitely be- 
gins.” Before this the gospel had been 
offered only to those Gentiles who had 
come so far toward Judaism as to wor- 
ship in the synagogue, but now Paul 
offered it directly to those who stood 
without and with whom no Jew could 
associate. From this time on, as we shall 
see, his method of work in any city was 
to begin in the synagogue, if there was 
one, and continue there as long as the 
Jews would allow; then, when its doors 
were closed against him, as usually hap- 
pened soon, to preach in Gentile homes 
and public places until he was forced 
to depart. 


Its Dangers: Worshipped and Stoned 

Paul’s action in Antioch was justified 
by subsequent events; for when the Gen- 
tiles heard this they were glad and glori- 
fied the God of Israel. Many of them 
believed, accepting the gracious offer of 
salvation through faith in Jesus and the 
Word of the Lord was spread abroad 
throughout all the region. How long 
Paul remained in the city we do not 
know—probably for several weeks. As 
the work grew, the Jews became more 
and more embittered. Finally they urged 
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on the influential women among the Gen- 
tiles who attended the synagogue services 
and through them probably the chief 
men of the city, and stirred up a perse- 
cution against Paul and Barnabas, and 
cast them, none too gently, we can “be 
sure, out of their borders. 

The two apostles reached down and 
unloosed their sandals from their feet. 
Slowly, solemnly, they raised them aloft, 
and allowed the dust to trickle back to 
earth. It seems a strange gesture to us, 
but it was an old Jewish method of stat- 
ing that their responsibility had ended 
and that the people of Antioch must 
themselves bear the consequences of their 
action. Then, in no wise discouraged, 
they made their way to Iconium. The 
disciples, while they grieved over the 
forcible expulsion of Paul and Barnabas, 
were nonetheless filled with joy (a char- 
acteristic note of apostolic Christianity) 
and with the Holy Spirit. A few years 
later, writing to the churches of Galatia, 
of which the church of Antioch was one, 
Paul reminded them that the fruit of 
the Spirit was love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentle- 
ness, self-control (Galatians 5:22-23). 
So did the Spirit make his presence 
known in Antioch. 


For Further Consideration 


Paul and Barnabas saw the need of 
sharing the gospel with the world. The 
history of the church and the world was 
changed thereby. What do you think they 
would select as the greatest need and 
opportunity for the church today? Would 
it be world missions or church extension 
into our rapidly growing suburbs, or 
Christian education, or evangelism after 
the pattern of Billy Graham, or the fuller 
use of radio and television—one of these 
or all, and more? 

Paul and Barnabas adapted their plans 
to meet the actual situation. They de- 
veloped a plan for winning the Roman 
empire to Christ. What would be their 
strategy of world conquest today? 

Paul and Barnabas saw the importance 
of the Gentiles for the future development 
of the Kingdom of God. The peoples of 
Asia and Africa today will play a larger 
role in tomorrow’s world. What does this 
mean, if anything, to the world mission 
of the church? 

The Holy Spirit led Barnabas and 
Saul into that work which was to trans- 
form the history of the world, while they 
and their associates worshipped and 
worked. If any group of men will work 
sincerely at the task in hand and pray, 
God will lead them into a larger work 
for the Kingdom. Why is it that our 
vision so often fails? Is it because we 
do not really work at the task in hand, 
or because we do not pray enough, or 
because we do not follow the guidance of 
the Spirit, holding back because we are 
afraid to undertake new ventures? 
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Strengthening New Churches 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for January 10, 1960 
Acts 14. Printed Text 14:19-28 


We continue this week our study of 
Paul’s first missionary journey. As the 
leaders of the church in Antioch led the 
congregation in a service of humiliation 
and prayer in the early spring of A.D. 
47, the Holy Spirit made it known unto 
them that they should send Barnabas and 
Saul on a missionary campaign. These 
two men, accompanied by John Mark as 
their attendant, went first through the 
island of Cyprus, then struck north to the 
mainland. Here John Mark left them 
and returned to Jerusalem. The two 
apostles did not tarry on the coast, but 
pressed on over the Taurus mountains, 
in spite of dangerous passes and bandit- 
infested roads until they came to Antioch 
in Pisidia. The gospel was offered here, 
first of all, to the Jews and to the Gen- 
tiles attached to the synagogue. When 
the former rejected the “Good Tidings” 
Paul and Barnabas made a momentous 
decision. They turned away from the 
Jews and preached the gospel to the 
Gentiles altogether. Alarmed at their 
success, the Jews stirred up a persecution 
and drove them out of the city. We take 
up our study at this point. 


1. Laboring Against Difficulties in 

Iconium 

When Paul and Barnabas were cast 
out of Antioch they shook off the dust 
of their feet as a witness against the city 
and came to Iconium. This city was a 
less important place than Antioch. None- 
theless it was a prosperous town in the 
same Phrygian district of Galatia, some 
80 miles further east, on a branch of the 
great trade route between East and West. 

Here as elsewhere Paul and Barnabas 
opened their campaign in that simple 
little edifice, the synagogue of the Jews. 
The response was more favorable than it 
had been in Antioch. As a result of their 
words a great multitude both of Jews and 
of Greeks (i.e., the Gentile adherents of 
the synagogue) believed. It is plain, 
however, from verse four that the mass 
of the Jews remained unmoved. Some of 
these unbelieving Jews stirred up the 
Gentiles and aroused their animosity 
against the brethren, i.e., the newly-won 
converts in Iconium. Because of this ill- 
feeling Paul and Barnabas remained in 
Iconium for some time, speaking boldly 
in the Lord. “The opposition fired their 
heroic spirits, and besides they did not 
want to expose their inexperienced con- 
verts to such opposition before they had 
received further instruction, so they re- 
mained longer than they otherwise 
would.” The theme of their preaching 
is spoken of briefly as “The Word of his 
grace.” The phrase refers to God’s un- 
merited favor to man through Jesus 
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Christ—the gifts bestowed on man 
through his life, death, and resurrection. 
The apostles, on their part, spoke the 
Word of his grace; the Lord, on his part, 
bore witness unto what they said, grant- 
ing signs and wonders to be done by their 
hands. What were these signs and won- 
ders? 


We cannot be sure, but 

“... probably these signs in large part 
describe the phenomena of the Christian 
life, which from their long continuance 
have ceased to be regarded as extraor- 
dinary or abnormal. Among such phe- 
nomena we may class the conversion of 
the wicked and the reformation of char- 
acter, the casting out of evil passions, the 
healing of the sick (when evidently due 
to faith and prayer), special personal il- 
lumination and mercies, etc. At the be- 
ginning these phenomena formed a reg- 
ular and unfailing mark of such life; 
and their freshness and abundance made 
a deeper impression than now. But that 
it was a customary accompaniment of 
Christianity is shown by the general ef- 
fect. There was no sudden stir of excite- 
ment as that caused by the miracle at 
Lystra.” 

As usual, the growing success of Paul’s 
work brought on a riot. The city was 
divided into two parts. Paul caught wind 
of a plot to stone him. As a result he 
and his party fled into the cities of Ly- 
caonia—Lystra and Derbe, and the re- 
gion round about. 

We might note in passing that an early 
apocryphal book, the Acts of Paul and 
Thekla, tells the story of a young woman 
who was converted by Paul in Iconium. 
Its historical value is slight but it illus- 
trates the way in which Christianity in- 
curred hatred through the inevitable rup- 
ture of family ties. Also it gives the 
earliest description of Paul’s person as 
follows, “‘small in size, baldheaded, bow- 
legged, strongly-built, with eyebrows 
meeting, full of grace, sometimes seeming 
like a man, and sometimes having the 
countenance of an angel.” The portrait 
may not be authentic, but the fact that 
Paul, the hero of the romance is pictured 
in such unflattering terms—a most un- 
usual procedure, suggests to some that it 
is based on some trustworthy tradition. 


Il. Worshipped and Stoned in Lystra 

The little town of Lystra, smaller than 
Iconium, was 18 miles distant from the 
latter, somewhat off the main road, in 
the Lyconium, mainly rural districts, of 
Galatia. 

Nothing is said of a synagogue in this 
town. We conjecture therefore that it 
contained few Jews. Among them how- 
ever was a pious Jewess named Eunice 
who had married a Greek. He had been 
apparently a man of some position and 
well known in South Galatia (16:3), 


now he was dead, and Eunice lived with 
her mother Lois. She had a son named 
Timothy, who had been taught the Scrip- 
tures from childhood, but had never been 
circumcised. With this family Paul 
formed an intimate acquaintance. It may 
be that he was entertained in their home. 

As there was no synagogue in Lystra 
Paul preached out-of-doors to those who 
would listen. One day as he was thus 
speaking to the people a cripple was 
listening with growing interest. The 
apostle was speaking of being saved 
through faith in Jesus and the dawning 
faith which showed itself in the lame 
man’s face caught Paul’s attention and 
won his pity. He looked at him with a 
searching glance and saw as it were the 
faith which would enable him to be 
saved. The thought possibly flashed 
across him that an act of bodily salvation 
would be the best explanation to his 
hearers of his doctrine of spiritual salva- 
tion, and so he cried with a loud voice 
to the lame man to get up. The cripple re- 
sponded and found that he could walk. 


As the people saw the miracle they 
thought at once of certain stories which 
they had been taught in their childhood. 
According to these stories, Zeus (Jupiter) 
and Hermes (Mercury) had visited Ly- 
caonia on two different occasions. Once 
in the terrible tale of Lycaon, who en- 
tertained them by setting human flesh on 
the table, for which crime he was turned 
into a wolf; and again in the beautiful 
legend of Baucis and Philemon, the poor 
couple, who were the only ones to receive 
the gods with hospitality, and as a re- 
ward were allowed to die at the same 
time, that neither should survive to be- 
moan the loss of the other. A tablet re- 
cently unearthed in the valley of Lystra 
is inscribed to these two gods, and indi- 
cates that they were worshipped through- 
out this region. It was rather natural 
therefore that the healing of the lame 
man should convince the people of Lystra 
that these gods had again vouchsafed to 
come among them. Barnabas, the elder 
and more reserved, they identified with 
Zeus, the supreme deity and_ special 
guardian of their city, and Paul, the 
spokesman, younger and more eloquent, 
with Mercury, the messenger of the gods. 
In their excitement, however, they spoke 
in their native Lycaonian dialect, so that 
their words were not understood by the 
two apostles. It is probable that they 
returned home ignorant of their novel 
reputation. 


Meanwhile the news was carried to 
the priest of the temple of Zeus which 
was just outside the city. He was equal 
to the occasion. Sacrifice must be done. 
So with his attendant ministers and in 
solemn procession he brought bulls, duly 
decked with festal garlands to the gates 
of the temple. Here before the abode of 
the gods, and in the midst of the crowd 
he purposed to offer sacrifices. But there 
was a sudden interruption. The supposed 
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gods, whom some rumor had reached at 
last, were seen to issue from the city 
gates; they tore their clothes in two as 
at the spectacle of some awful act of 
sacrilege; and leaping into the midst of 
the multitude with loud cries they tried 
to stop the proceedings. Then as soon 
he could make himself heard Paul ex- 
plained who he and his companion were 
—not gods but evangelists, i.e., mes- 
sengers bringing news, and that good news 
of the living, i.e., the true and real God 
who is the maker of heaven and earth, 
a God who has not left himself without 
witness among them in that he has show- 
ered upon them the bounties of nature. 
By such means he succeeded at last in 
stopping the proposed sacrifice. 

It was probably after this notable in- 
cident that Paul and Barnabas preached 
the gospel in the cities of Lycaonia and 
the region round about as briefly sum- 
marized in vss. 6 and 7. We do not know 
how great their success was, but there 
were certainly some converts (20,21); 
one of them was Timothy (16:3), who 
later was to become Paul’s joy and help. 

As usual Paul remained until he was 
forced to leave. Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium circulated ugly stories about 
Paul, and persuaded the multitude to 
stone him. The attack was sudden, and 
the apostle was not able to escape as he 
had done in Iconium. At last the mob 
concluded that their victim was dead, and 
dragged him rudely out of the city, leav- 
ing his friends to dispose of his body 
as they wished. But Paul was not dead, 
only stunned. As the disciples stood 
around about him sorrowing, he rose up 
and entered again into the city. The next 
day he went forth with Barnabas to 
Derbe. 

Derbe was a small town thirty miles 
further east. Here Paul was undisturbed. 
He evangelized the town and won many 
disciples. 


Ill. Returning the Dangerous Way 

Back to Antioch 

The traveling season must now have 
been drawing to a close and the apostles 
had to decide on their movements. Derbe 
was on the high road from Iconium to 
the Cilician gates and only 160 miles 
from Tarsus. It would have been natural 
to have gone on to Cilicia and thus to 
Antioch in Syria. 
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“But instead of going forward they re- 
traced their steps and at the risk of meet- 
ing former foes and fresh persecution vis- 
ited again Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian 
Antioch. The impelling force was a de- 
sire to see and further help the disciples 
in those cities, and the visit is one of 
many manifestations of Paul’s devotion 
to his churches and friends. There was no 
public preaching—it was too dangerous; 
but here were private reunions with 
brethren who joyed to see them, yet trem- 
bled at their hazard; there were words 
of cheer and consolation in the tribula- 
tions that abounded; and there was aid, 
such as only a parent missionary can give, 
in organizing the churches.” 

They appointed elders, we read, in 
every church. This, it seems, was Paul’s 
universal custom. He saw the necessity 
of some organization and elders were put 
in charge of the congregations that Paul 
had assembled. The Greek word here 
translated as “elder” is “presbyter,” 
whence our name Presbyterian. The 
Presbyterian Church is a church organ- 
ized on New Testament principles, gov- 
erned by elders or presbyters of co-or- 
dinate authority, as representatives of the 
people. The word translated “appointed” 
(KJv “ordained’’) denotes strictly a pop- 
ular election by voting, though it may be 
used of cases where there is no popular 
vote. Judging from the custom of the 
church (1:23-26; 6:1-6; 13:1-3) the 
elders were elected by the church and 
confirmed by the apostles. 

The two missionaries stopped for a 
while in Perga, preached the gospel there 
for the first time, and sailed thence di- 
rectly to Antioch. In the presence of the 
assembled church they delivered their 
report, “speaking not of their hardships 
and trials, but telling rather the thrilling 
story of what they had wrought with 
God’s help, and especially of how the 
Gentiles were thronging into the fold 
through the open door, not of circum- 
cision but of faith. The scene is memor- 
able as the first great welcome to return- 
ing missionaries.” 

This first missionary journey occupied 
at least a year and a half, and covered 
some 1,400 miles by land and water. It 
had revealed that the gospel could find 
a ready hearing in the commercial towns 
of the West, and that the Greek world 
contained thousands of persons ready and 
eager for what Christianity had to offer. 
It brought Paul to the front as a strong 
leader, peculiarly fitted for Gentile work. 
And doubtless in it had been developed 
that plan of work that he always followed 
later, namely to strike for the great cen- 
ters, to begin in the synagogue, if there 
was one, leaving it only when forced 
to leave, to adapt his words and life to 
the people among whom he labored, to 
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establish churches before he passed on, 
and to watch over them afterwards as 
a father over his children. As a direct 
result of this trip churches were estab- 
lished certainly in Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, and the word had 
spread through the Roman province of 
Galatia. 


For Further Consideration 

1. We have here a revealing story of 
missionary need. Is there any good in 
the heathen religions today? If so, why 
do we send missionaries to heathen 
lands? We find part of our answer in the 
present lesson, e.g., 14:15-17. God had 
revealed himself in some measure to the 
natives of Lystra—as he had to all races 
—yet they were woefully ignorant of his 
real nature. We bring, said Paul, and 
we repeat his words to the heathen of 
our time, good tidings that ye should turn 
from these things unto a living God who 
made the heaven and the earth. What is 
true in the heathen conception of God 
will be preserved; what is false will be 
corrected; what is inadequate will be 
supplemented. 

2. We have here a thrilling story of 
missionary heroism. Cf. 13:50; 14:5; 19, 
21, 22. But remember this, the dangers 
that Paul met are found today, the hero- 
ism of Paul is duplicated by our own 
missionaries and their converts, the 
stories of adventure that he told they can 
match. The Acts of the Apostles could 
easily be continued. Stories from many 
lands indicate that Christians are as con- 
secrated as they ever were, and that 
the power of the gospel is the same as it 
was in the beginning. To those early 
Christians Paul said: “Through many 
tribulations we must enter into the King- 
dom of God.” In various lands, at va- 
rious times, we realize just what those 
words meant to those to whom they were 
originally spoken. What about those of 
us who live in lands nominally Chris- 
tian? Does Christianity bring to us any 
challenge to heroic living? 

3. We have here an inspiring story of 
missionary triumph. “The work of Paul 
amply demonstrated the universality of 
the gospel and its many-sided appeal to 
an age that was religiously exhausted, 
ethically bankrupt, socially disillusion- 
ed.”” The same can be said of the work 
of our modern missionaries. They too 
are able to rehearse many things that God 
has done to them, how he has opened a 
door of faith unto the heathen who find 
their deepest needs met only in the gospel. 
When Christians at home give men 
money, and prayers—and a genuine ex- 
ample of Christian living, as they should, 
Christianity will win the world. But 
what about our own land? Should it be 
considered a missionary land? Has it 
truly accepted the gospel? Is our own 
acceptance of the Word of his grace nom- 
inal or thorough? 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


SPECIFICALLY TO YOUTH. By Harry H. 
Kruener. Harper & Bros., New York. 146 
pp., $2.75. 


The author of this book of twenty 
sermons certainly makes one thing clear: 
he has taken seriously the task of relating 
a biblical outlook to every phase of the 
life of his congregation. And the congre- 
gation of Harry H. Kruener is made up 
largely of the students of Denison Uni- 
versity (therefore the title, Specifically 
to Youth). 

In the process of being “relevant,” or 
penetrating, Mr. Kruener exhibits a very 
readable style, a wide range of informa- 
tion, a knowledge of campus vocabulary, 
and a keen insight into campus problems. 

Not only college students, but high 
school students and young working peo- 
ple as well, will be edified and challenged 
by the author’s advice on such contro- 
versial topics as: falling in love outside 
your faith; social drinking; and the 
Christian in military service. 

While appreciative of the author’s 
strong points, some readers will, however, 
want to ask the question: Are these really 
sermons or are they at best meditations? 
If expository preaching is one’s norm 
he will tend to classify Mr. Kruener’s 
sermons as holdovers from the era of 
“Life-Situation Preaching,” and will 
lament the fact that, without exception, 
sermon titles are substituted for sermon 
texts. 





MARVIN WILLIAMS. 


Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Austin, Texas. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON AN- 
NUAL, 1960. Charles M. Laymon, editor. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 448 pp., 
$2.95. This aid is certainly to be placed 
near the top of the list with such contrib- 
utors as Roy L. Smith, Floyd V. Filson, 
and others. 


THE DOUGLASS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS, 1960. Earl L. Douglass. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 475 pp., $3.25. 
For many years Dr. Douglass has pro- 
vided a widely popular and helpful an- 
nual volume. 


UNIFORM LESSON COMMENTARY, 
1960. Donald R. Pichaske. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia. 320 pp., $2.95. A 
group of Lutheran scholars offers a vol- 
ume emphasizing the possibilities of dis- 
cussion of the lesson topics. 


BROADMAN COMMENTS, 1960. H. I. 
Hester, J. Winston Pearce. Broadman 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 433 pp., $2.95. A 
professor at William Jewell College and 
a DeLand, Fla., pastor have written this 
Southern Baptist help. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES FOR 
1960. Wilbur M. Smith. W. A. Wilde Co., 
Boston. 426 pp., $2.95. An extremely con- 
Servative volume. 


POINTS FOR EMPHASIS. Clifton J. 
Allen. Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
215 pp., 95¢. A compact pocket-size, easily 
Portable, commentary to take with you. 
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FOR YOUNGER READERS 


EVERYWHERE. Rowena Ferguson. 
Friendship Press, New York. 64 pp., 75¢. 
This is an appealing book on the world- 
wide church, helping to understand differ- 
ences and similarities. Claire Randall 
did the drawings. 

DEAR TEEN-AGER. Abigail Van Bur- 
en. Random House, New York. 209 pp., 
$2.95. The author of the famous syndi- 
cated column, “Dear Abby,” offers the 
same kind of practical, down-to-earth 
counsel that characterizes her newspaper 
column, dealing with all kinds of teen- 
age problems—dating, dress, popularity, 
smoking, college, etc. 

THE LIVING STORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Walter Russell Bowie. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 183 pp., 
$3.95. Dr. Bowie, who has written such 
helpful story books based on the Bible 
narratives, now offers a new one, with 
wonderful illustrations by Douglas Rosa. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Random House, New York. 
186 pp., $1.95. In Dr. Fosdick’s vivid style 
he tells the story for young people, mak- 
ing this No. W-42 in the important World 
Landmark Book Series. 

MY BOOK OF CHRISTIAN HOLI- 
DAYS. Wanda Bell. Warner Press, An- 
derson, Ind. 32 pp., $1.75. A children’s 
book, with many illustrations, devotes a 
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page, sometimes less, to church, patriotic 
and other holidays. 

RELIGIOUS IDEAS FOR ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. Russell and Ruth Barbour. 
Christian Education Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 95 pp., $2.50. A spiral-bound book with 
many symbols and illustrations designed 
“to stimulate craft workers and leaders 
in the field of religion to make use of 
religious ideas in art and craft work.” 
There is usable art here that can be re- 
produced. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Recovery of Purpose. Emile Cailliet. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.50. 

The Door Opened. Natalie Blanton. Whit- 
tet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va. $2. 
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Invest 

in lives 

and your will 
will live 


Consider Christian Education 


6 Write: Executive Department 
Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 


Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 








Virginia Trust Company 


821E.MAINST. @ RICHMOND,VA. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 


Marvin K. Compher, Richmond, Va., has 
accepted a call to the Memorial church, 
Elizabethton, Tenn., effective in late Jan- 
uary. 

David V. Pittenger from Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, to 1513 McBee St., Mal- 
vern, Ark. 

James H. Morrison from Ft. Campbell, 
Ky., to 115 S. Bragg Ave., Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tenn., Jan.1. 

Walter K. Keys is retiring from the 
pastorate of the Rumple Memorial church, 
Blowing Rock, N. C., Dec. 31. He will 
make his home in Blowing Rock. 

Cc. B. Yeargan, Sr., from Franklin, N. C., 
to Box 1110, Presbyterian Home, High 
Point, N. C. 

W. E. Giddens, Jr., from Pine Ridge, 
Miss., to Box 274, Clio, Ala., where he 
serves the Clio and Pea River churches. 

John McSween of Clinton, S. C., is serv- 
ing the First church, Montgomery, Ala., 
until a pastor is secured. 

James G. Spencer, formerly of Centre- 
ville, Miss., has become pastor of the 
Crystal Springs, Miss., church. 

Henry L. Reaves, Sr., from Florence, 
S. C., to the Tabor City, N. C. and Bruns- 
wick churches. 

Robert K. Bennett from Jeanerette, La., 
to the Carolyn Park church, 7408 N. Clai- 
borne, Arabi, La. 

Phineas A. Washer, Jr., from Alvin, 
Texas, to 4825 Highland St., Beaumont, 
Texas where he serves the Robbins Memo- 
rial church. 

French B. O’Shields, Jr., from Abbeville, 
S. C.. to the Covenant church, 3101 Tra- 
falgar Dr., Augusta, Ga. 

Frank G. Nedbalek, who studied last 
year in Scotland, has become pastor of 
the Rockdale, Texas, church. 

Cecil E. Moore, formerly of Abilene, 
Texas, has become pastor of the Hamilton, 
Texas, church. 

E. A. Lindsey from Walnut Ridge, Ark., 
to Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

Hardin W. King, formerly of Burlington, 
N. C., is assistant pastor in the University 
church, Athens, Ga. 

Edward L. Hopper from Birmingham, 
Ala., to the Fourth church, Greenville, 
8. C. 

Ernest E. Haddad, former UPUSA min- 
ister of Round Lake, Minn., is at 920 N. 
Halifax Dr., Ormond Beach, Fla., where 
he is leading in the organization of a new 
church. 

Harold E. Dykstra from Iowa Park, 
Texas, to the First church, Sweetwater, 
Texas. 

Robert B. Dunbar, former Air Force 
chaplain, is pastor of the Fraser church, 
Sumter, S. C. 

Malcolm C. Doubles, Richmond, Va, 
who studied in Scotland last year, has 
accepted a call to the Lebanon, Va., 
church. 

Carlos S. Buck from Victoria, Texas, to 
the El Buen church, 1200 Willow St., 
Austin, Texas. 

Charles H. Brown, formerly of Brewton, 
Ala., serves the Trinity church, Travelers’ 
Rest, S. C. 

R. Bruce Brannon, Sr. from Grand 
Prairie, Texas, to Box 386, Refugio, Texas, 
where he serves the First church. 

Louie V. Andrews, formerly of Greens- 
boro, N. C., is pastor of the Community 
church, 5 Bradley Pl., Holly Homes, 
Hampton, Va. 
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United Presbyterian USA 


John R. Gosney, regional director of 
Christian Education for the U. S. and 
UPUSA Synods of Kentucky, will move 
from Danville to East Orange, N. J., April 
1 where he will become field director for 
Christian education in the Synod of New 
Jersey. 

David C. Rightor, Ross, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Central church, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

George F. Ott from Milwaukee, Wis., to 
the West Side church, Wichita, Kans. 

James K. Story from Phoenix, Ariz., to 
the Hobart, Okla., church. 

Arthur B. Cooper, Globe, Ariz., will be- 
come assistant pastor of the Memorial 
church, Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 1. 

T. H. Fairhurst, Jr., from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to 700 S. 85th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

W. Harry Bessire, formerly of Missoula, 
Mont., has retired from the active pas- 
torate and is living at 4941 W. Cheery 
Lynn Rd., Glendale, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Clayton D. Bostic, of Havre, Mont., has 
been called to the Tuba City, Ariz., 
church on the Navajo reservation. 

Arthur R. Oates, formerly stated clerk 
of the Synod of Wisconsin and pastor at 
Marshfield, has retired and is living at 
5409 E. First St., Mesa, Ariz. 

Harvey M. Smith, formerly of Brock- 
way, Pa., has been installed as pastor of 
the Great Island church, Lock Haven, Pa. 

M. Edgar Datesman, who has been 
studying in Scotland, has been installed 
as pastor of the Bedford, Pa., church. 

Richard E. Strohl from Altoona, Pa., to 
assistant minister of-.the Silver Spring 
church, Washington, D. C. 

Kenneth L. Duncan from Alexandria, 
Pa., to the Gibsonia church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Adolph W. Kunen from Bellwood, Pa., 
to assistant minister of Pine Street 
church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Edward L. Duncan, Mill Hall, Pa., is 
retiring from the active pastorate, Dec. 31. 


BANNER ELK 

Marshall S. Woodson, acting president 
of the Consolidated Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, N. C., has been called to be- 
come president of the Edgar Tufts Memo- 
rial Association, Banner Elk, N. C. The 
three units of the association include 
Grace Hospital, Grandfather Home for 
Children, and Lees-McRae College. At the 
recent meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secretary Schools in 
Louisville, Ky., Dr. Woodson was made 
president of the church-related college 
group. He will assume his duties at Ban- 
ner Elk early in the new year, under 
terms of a leave of absence from Flora 
Macdonald College which arrangement 
will enable him to maintain his contacts 
there. Trustees of Flora Macdonald and 
the Consolidated College were high in 
their praise of Dr. Woodson’s service dur- 
ing the past ten years. 


DEATHS 

Robert L. McLaurin, 64, of Toomsuba, 
Miss., died Nov. 11. 

Ernest S. Sansom, 71, who served the 
church at Mart, Texas, died Nov. 9. Mr. 
Sansom was for many years pastor of the 
Huntsville, Texas church, in addition to 
other Texas congregations. 


MISSOURI MINISTERS 

Speakers at the recent “Faith and Life” 
retreat for Presbyterian ministers of 
Missouri on the campus of Westminster 
College includes President Joseph E. 
McCabe of Coe College (Iowa), Joseph 
Haroutunian of McCormick Seminary, 
and Beverly A. Asbury of Webster Groves, 
Mo. 
MISSIONARIES 

The Edward S. Curries from Taiwan to 
1206 Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 
MARRIAGE 

Richard C. Lamb, Earle, Ark., and Katha- 
rine Sattes, director of Christian educa- 
tion in the Evergreen church, Memphis, 
Tenn, are to be married Dec. 29. 





WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 


For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., offering a well- 
balanced curriculum in 26 major subject areas. 
accredited. Students from 35 states and several foreign 
countries in student body of about eight hundred. Cost of 
$890 a year for tuition, board, room, and fees, with sub- 
stantial reduction possible through widely-known, Student 
Help Program. 
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FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


The Vardell Scholarships 


Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Dean 


announces 


For 1960-61 
Write for information 
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